NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

yj)ovo<;. 'Epiftpofjios 'refers most naturally
to the noise of the waterfall, though the gorge was
full of echoes, the roar of the wind, the rumble of
thunder (v. n), the rattling of chariots, the tumult
of the people. n There has been built for Xenocrates,
says Pindar, c a treasure of song in the vale of Apollo
rich in gold, which neither wintry rain-storm coming
from strange lands, an implacable array from a
thunderous cloud, nor wind, shall carry away into
the recesses of the sea, pounded by the mass of rubble
sweeping along3 (10-14). ^n ^ie Ninth Pythian the
maiden Gyrene is said to have been carried off by
Apollo "from the wind-echoing dells of Pelion3 (5),
which probably suggested to Swinburne his 'clefts
hoarse with wind.' Of the Symplegades he says:

cThe pair were living things, and rolled along more
swiftly than the files of the loud- thundering winds.3

(Pyth., iv. 209-10.)

In Greek drama the preoccupations of a seafaring
race have left deep marks. The posture of men's
affairs, their mental and moral dispositions are often
expressed in terms of weather conditions. A state of
soul is a wind, and a change of mood, of purpose, or
of fortunes is a counter-gale. Iphis says to Evadne :

re/ci>oi>, TL$ avpa ; rts crroXo? ;

as if she were setting out on a voyage (Supplices, 1048).
Constant Antigone is said to be moved by the same
blasts as formerly (Antigone, 929). Agamemnon's
resolve to sacrifice Iphigeneia is a change of spirit, a
veering gale, unblest and unholy (Agam., 21 7-220). 2

1  Professor Gildersleeve.

2  For a few examples out of many, see Aeschylus, S.C.T., 707;
Sophocles, Track.) 827; Electm, 652; Euripides, Andromache, 148, 791;
Ekctra} 1147.
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